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THE PRINCIPLES AND POLICY OF OUR FATHERS. 


Ir is the high profession of the Re- 
publican party that they are sceking 
“to bring the Government back to the 
principles and policy that governed our 
fathers at the formation of the Union, 
and for a long time afterwards.” Mr. 
Sumner, Mr. Seward, and all the lights 
of that party, dwelt at length upon 
this idea in nearly all their speeches, 
during the Lincoln campaign.’ The 
leading organ of that party in Massa. 
chusetts, just after the election of Mr. 


Lincoln, said : 

The great issue in the election has been 
settled by a popular verdict, and settled 
against the claims of the South. That deci- 
sion cannot be reversed. It is entered up for 

judgment ; and having been settled precise- 
ly upon the principles that ruled with all 
parties when the Union was formed, and for 
a long time afterwards, the South has no just 
ground of complaint with the decision. It 
will not be wisdom in the South to attempt 
to contravene that decision.” 

Now, it is a remarkable fact, that 
the South also, through its statesmen, 
its press, its conventions and resolu- 
tions, claims that all it ever asked was 
that the Constitution should be inter- 
preted, and the Government conducted 
“precisely upon the principles that 
ruléd with all parties when the Union 
was formed, and for a long time after- 


wards.” 





In 1849, the Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress put forth an ad- 
dress fully declarative of the position 
of the South. Mr. Calhoun was the 
author of this address, and appended 
to it were the names of Hunter, Ma 
son, R. B. Rhett, H. V. Johnson, Fitz- 
patrick, Butler, Jefferson Davis, and 
others, who, it will be confessed, re- 
presented the most extreme demands 
of the slave-holding States, 

This paper was addressed to the 
South, and it must be taken as an hon- 
est avowal of the utmost claims of 
that section of the Republic. In the 
opening paragraph it proposes “ to 
give a clear, correct, but brief account 
of the whole series of aggressions upon 
their rights.” . 

It proceeds to say that “with few 
exceptions of no great importance, the 
South had no cause to complain prior 
to the year 1819.” So here we have 
the South officially on record that it 
was satisfied with the Union, and with 
the principles and policy of Federal 
legislation from the beginning down 
to 1819. 

And the Republican leaders tell the 
people now that all they are after is, 
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“to bring the Government back to the 
principles and policy that governed 
our fathers, at the formation of the 
Union.” If the people credit what 
these men profess, they must, of course, 
believe that the South is entirely in 
the wrong. If it be true that Mr. 
Lincoln and his party have sought to 
administer the Government on the 
principles and policy of our fathers, 
and that such has all along been the 
position of the North, then the South 
is utterly without excuse, and her 
leading statesmen have been impos- 
tors and demagogues. If, on the other 


hand, the South was really satisfied | 


with the Constitution, and with the 
early administration of the Govern- 
ment, the leaders of the Republican 
party are impostors and demagogues, 


and falsifiers of a most infamous cha- - 


racter. There is a monstrous degree 
of fraud and lying somewhere. The 
South says she was perfectly satisfied 
with the Union and with the Constitu- 
tion, as long as its principles were 
respected by the North, as they were 
interpreted and administered by its 
founders. The Republicans tell the 
people that all they are trying to do is 
to bring the Government back to those 
very principles, which the South pro- 
fesses that she was so much satisfied 
with. Why, then, are we cutting each 
others’ throats? Why is the South 
suffering all the horrors of an unchris- 
tian and an uncivilized war, if Mr. Lin- 
coln and his party is simply trying to 
follow the principles and policy of the 
fathers, which she always so much ad- 
thired? 

Now, it is a great question, which 
has departed, the North or the South? 
A question which bad men and parti- 
zan impostors will seck to have an- 
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swered only by prejudice and passion; 
but which good and just men will try 
to solve by reason and truth. 

What, then, were the principles and 
policy of our fathers on this question 
of ‘slavery?’ Whatever they were, 


‘the South had a right to hold the North 


to the faithful administration of them, 
or to declare the compact broken. No 
intelligent, fair-minded man will deny 
this. Webster well declared that “a 
compact broken en one side is broken 
on all.” We have no right to hold the 
South to her share of the Constitution- 
al compact which made the Union, a 
single hour after we have violated it 
ourselves. If one party submits to 
an infraction on the part uf the other, 
it is an entirely voluntary thing with 
her, not demanded by justice, nor by 
the laws of nations. The way to find 
out who is the aggressor against the 
principles and policy of our fathers is 
to go at once to the Constitution. In 
what way is ‘slavery’ recognized and 
guaranteed in that immortal instru- 
ment? In not less than six points it 
recognizes the legality of ‘slavery,’ and 
establishes the claims of the master. 

1. It prohibited the abolition of the 
‘slave’ trade until 1808. Thus, the very 
act of establishing the Union, by the 
adoption of the Constitution, legalized 
the importation of ‘slaves’ for twenty- 
one years. 

2. The Constitution allowed a tax 
of not over ten dollars for every ‘slave’ 
imported, thus deriving a revenue 
from ‘slavery.’ - 

8. It especially provides that ‘slaves’ 
escaping into the northwest territory, 
ceded by Virginia, should be returned 
to their masters. 

4. It provides for the taxing of 
‘slaves’ as property. 
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5. It provides for the representation 
of ‘slaves’ in the Congressional appor 
tionment. 

6. It demands that all ‘ slaves’ escap- 
ing into other States shall be given up 
on claim. 

Hicre are six Constitutional recogni- 
tions, or guarantees of ‘slavery.’ These 
were the principles and policy of our 
fathers. ‘These, indeed, are a part of 
the organic law of the Union. Who 
rebelled against them, thereby pro- 
ducing the war? Did the South? Did 
she organize societies, start newspa- 
pers, and form a party for the purnose 
of enspiring a rebellion against these 
portions of the Constitution? Who 
were the first to trample upon this po- 
licy of our fathers’ Had the South. 
taken it into its head to organize a 
party to destroy property in churches 
in the North, it would have committed 
no greater violence upon the Constitu- 
tion than the North did in starting a 
party to destroy, or render hazardous, 
property in ‘slaves’ This was the bond 
—and the North broke it. 

Under the administration of Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe, until 1820, all the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, in relation 
to ‘slavery,’ were faithfully obeyed, in 
a manner satisfactory to the South. 
While the Government was in the 
hands of those who helped to form the 
Union, there was no quarrel between 
the North and the South on this sub- 
ject. : 
The doctrine of “no more ‘slave’ 

States,” “> more ‘ slave’ territories,” 
of “no rendition of fugitive ‘slaves,’” was 
never heard of in the days of the foun- 
* ders of the Union, to which days the 
Sewards and Sumuers impudently and 
falsely profess they wish to “bring 
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back the Government.” Mr. Benton 
says, in a note on the debates referring 
to this period ; 


‘There was no treuble about fugitive 
‘slaves’ in those times. Public opinion wags 
agaist the abduction of ‘slaves’—Siaie laws 
tuvored their owners.” 


The South did not complain in those 
days, because the North had not then 
heard of the irrepressible conflict, and 
rendered a cheerful obedience to the 
Constitution and Federal laws. Never, 
during the administration of the first 
four Presidents, until 1820, did any 
American statesman dream of such & 
doctrine as “ no more ‘slave’ States.” 

There were no demagogues running 
up and down through the North m 
1792 or 1796, for the purpose of keep 
ing out of the Union the new ‘slave’ 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
Had a lecturer in those days gone 
bawling “no more ‘slave’ States,” 
through even Massachusetts, he would 
have been treated to a coat of tar and 
feathers. 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Sumner know 
very well that such were the princi- 
ples and policy of our fathers. Such 
was the state of public opinion in the 
North while Washington and the pa- 
triots of the Revolution had the diree- 
tion of it. During Washington’s ad- 
ministration, in 1792, a petition from 
Delaware was presented in Congress 
for the abolition of ‘slavery,’ but it was 
promptly ordered to be returned to the 
party which sent it. The policy was 
to adhere faithfully to all the Constitu- 
tional guarantces in relation to ‘sla- 
very.’ 

It was the same with regard to the 
territories. There was no original le- 
gislation in Congress prohibiting * sla- 
very in the territories before 1826. It 
is true the compact of 1781, between 
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the old Congres and Virginia, in rela- 
tion to prohibition in the North-west 
territory, was not disturbed; and acts 
of Congress divided the North-west 
territory into the territorial govern- 
ments of Illinois, Indiana, &c., but 
these territories regarded the ‘slavery’ 
prohibition in that act as a nullity. 
They passed territorial acts to protect 
‘slavery,’ and Congress never inter- 
fered. 

But Congress passed a fugitive 
‘slave’ law in 1793, which was signed 
by President Washington, providing 
for the immediate renv.tion of ‘slaves’ 
escaping into any of the territories. 
And further still, Congress admitted 
no right to prohibit ‘slavery’ in the 
territorial governments which it cre- 
ated for 

Tennessee, in 1790 ; 
Mississippi, in 1798 ; 
Louisiana, in 1804 ; 
Missouri, in 1812 ; 
Alabama, in 1817; 
Arkansas, in 1819, 

Such was the conduct of Congress, 
and such was the feeling of the peo- 
ple under a policy which was inaugu- 
rated by Washington and supported 
by all of our patriotic fathers. 

James Madison, the father of the 
Constitution, who was a member of 
Congress in 1790, in a letter dated No- 
vember 27, 1819, in a long and con- 
clusive argument against Congress 
assuming’ any power to prohibit ‘sla- 
very’ in the territories, uses these 
words : 


**Ccn did not regard the interdict of 
‘glavery’ among the needful regulations con- 
templated by the Constitution, since in none 
of the territorial governments created by 
them is such an interdict found.” 


This was the principle and policy 
which ruled all parties at the founda- 
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tion of the Union, and for a lohg time 
afterwards—they repudiated the idea 
of exclusion, by Congress, of ‘ slavery’ 
in the territories. 

When this idea of Congressional lim- 
itation of ‘slavery’ was started, at the 
time of the Missouri Compromise, Mr. 
Jefferson said : 


** The question is a mere party trick. The 
leaders of Federalism, defeated in their 
schemes of obtaining power by rallying par- 
tisans to the principles of monarchism—a 
—— of onal, not of local division— 


ave changed their tact and thrown out ano- 
ther barrel to the whale. They are taking 
. advantage of the virtuous feelings of the peo- 
ple to effect a division of parties by a geo- 
graphical line ; they expect that this will in- 
sure them, on local pnnciples, the majority 
they could never obtain on principles of Fe- 
deralism.” 


Again, in a letter to Mr. Adams, 
dated Jan. 22, 1821, he says: 


“Our anxieties in this quarter are all con- 
centrated in the question, what does the holy 
alliance, in and out of Congress, mean to do 
with us on the Missouri question? And this, 
by the way, is but the name of the case ; its 
only the John Doe or Richard Roe of the 
ejectment.” 


In a letter to LaFayette, dated Nov. 
4, 1823, Mr. Jefferson said : 


**On the eclipse of Federalism with us, al- 
though net its extinchon, its leaders got up 
the Missouri question, under the false front 
of lessening the measure of ‘slavery,’ but 
with the real view of producing a geographi- 
cal division of parties which might inswe 
them the next President, The people of the 
North went blindfold into the snare.” 


In a letter to Mr. Short, dated April 
13th, 1820, Mr. Jefferson said : 


** Although I had laid down asa law to my- 
self never to write, talk. or even think of po- 
htics, yet the Missouri question aroused and 
filled me with alarm. ‘Lhe old names of Fe- 
deral and Republican threatened nothing, 
because it existed in every State, and united 
them together by the fraternism of party. 
But the coincidence of a marked principte, 
moral and —— with a geographical line, 
once considered, I feared would never more 
be obliterated from the mind ; that it would 
be recurring on every occasion, and renew-. 
ing irritations, until it would kindle sucha 
mortal hatred as to render sevaration prefers 
able to eternal discord. I have been amorg 
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the most sanguine in believing that our Union 
would be of jong duration, I now doubt it 
much, and see the event at no great distance. 
My only comfort and consolation is, that I 
shall not live to see it; Ienvy not the pre- 
sent generation the glory of throwing away 
the truits of their fathers’ sacrifices oi life 
and fortune, and of rendering desperate the 
experiment which was to decide ultimately 
whether man is capable of self-goverment. 
This treason against human hope will signal- 
ize their epoch in future history as the coun- 
terpart of the model of their predecessors.” 


This same prophetic terror was ex- 
pressed also in a letter to Mr. Holmes, 
dated Monticello, April 22d, 1820, in 
the fullowing burning words : 


“This momentous question, like a fire- 
ball in the night, awakened me and filled me 
witb terror. I cousidered it at once as the 
knell of the Union. It 1s hushed, indeed, 
for the moment ; but this is a reprieve only, 
not a final sentence.” 


Who does not feel his blood rush 
like fire through his veins to read these 
painful prophetic words of Jefferson ? 


From the foundation of the Govern- 
ment up to that time, 1820, Congress, 
by no original act of its own, ever at- 
tempted the interdiction of ‘slavery’ 
any where. 

Our fathers regarded it as a ques- 
tion over which Congress had no con- 
trol, except to protect the Constitu- 
tional rights of those who held that 
species of property. 

Mr. Jefferson declared that the mis- 
chievous and unconstitutional doctrine 
of restriction was the invention of the 
defeated and despairing Federalists, 
who, having failed in their treasonous 
scheme of breaking up the Union, by 
the secession of the New England 
States, because the Federal Govern- 
ment had gone to war with old Eng- 
land, hatched this device of getting 
into power by inflaming the passions 
and prejudices of the North against 
the Constitutional rights of the slave- 
holding States. 
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This, according to the father of the 
Declaration of Independence, was the 
origin of Congressional interference, 
Until this attempt by a northern party 
to molest the Constitutional rights of 
the South, in 1820, the principles and 
policy of all parties, from the founda- 
tion of the Union, had been such as 
the South declared she had no cause 
to complain of. While the North made 
no war upon the Constitution, nor upon 
the rights of the South, the two sec- 
tions dwelt together as brethren. That 
they are not so now is entirely the 
fault of Abolitionism. It is the fault 
of the North. The compact was bro- 
ken here, by negro-liberty bills, and 
by all the innumerable schemes for 
rendering the property of the South in- 
secure. Fora third of a century an 
implacable warfare has been kept up 
here against the institutions of the 
South. But when did the South ever 
make war upon the institutions of the 
North? When did she say to us, your 
domestic institutions must conform to 
ours? Who proclaimed the irrepres- 
sible conflict between the North and 
South? Not Jefferson Davis, nor Yan- 
cy. It was Abraham Lincoln and Wm. 
H. Seward. It was not Davis who 
said “The States must all be slave or 
all free.” It was Lincoln. It has been 
the policy of these northern agitators 
to mislead and deceive the people, 
both in relation to their own designs 
and the claims of the South. John C. 
Calhoun, in a spegch in the Senate, 
March 7th, 1850, delivered while he 
knew himself to be a dying man, said: 


**No man would feel more happy than my- 
eelf to believe that this Union, formed by 
our ancestors, should live forever. Looking 
back to the long course of forty years’ service 
here, I have the consolation to belseve that £ 
have never done one act that would weaken 
it—that I have donc full justice to all sec- 
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tions. And if Ihave ever been exposed to 
the imputation of a contrary motive, it is be- 
cause I have been willicg to defend my sec- 
tion trom unconstitutional encroachments, 
But I cannot agree that this Union cannot be 
dissolved. Am TI to understand that no de- 
gree ot oppression, no out age, no broken 
faith cau produce the destruction of this 
Union? Why, sir, if that becomes ao fixed 
fact, 1t will itself become the great instru- 
ment of producing oppression, outaage, and 
broken fuith. No, sir! the Union can be 
broken. Great moral causes will break it, 
if they go on ; and it can unly be presorved 
by justice, good faith, and a rigid adherence 
to the Constitution.” 


The editor of the New York Times, 
in a late editorial said : “ Had Govern- 
ment and the people cherished the 
same hate for the Union which Cal- 
houn and Garrison inculcated,” &c. 
Now, it is certain that Mr. Garrison’s 
speeches and editorials have long in- 
culcated hate for the Union; but in 
what speech of Calhoun’s can such a 
thing be found? What one of all his 
speeches can be referred to to prove 
that he did not cherish a profound 
love for ihe Union, as it was founded 
by our fathers? As long ago as 1838, 
in a patriotic specch in the Senate, 
made for the purpose of enducing the 
North to stand by the Constitutional 
compact that made the Union, he said: 

* This (Abolitionism) is the only question 
of sufficient magnitude and potency to divide 
this Union, and divide it it will, or drench 
the country in blood if not arrested. I know 
how much the sentiment I have uttered will 
be misconstrued and wisrepresented. There 
are those who see no danger to the Union in 
the violation of all fundamental punciples, 
but who are full of apprehension when das- 
ger is foretold or resisted, and who hold not 
the authors of the danger, but those who 
forewarned or opposed it, responsible for the 
consequences, But the cry of disunion by 
the weak or designing has no terror for me. 
If my altachment to the Union were less, I might 
tamper with the deep disease which now ufflicts 
the a rp and keep silent till the patient 
was ready to sink under ils mortal blows.” 

Who fails to recognize in this the 
language of a far-seeing patriot and 
true friend of the Union? We chal- 
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lenge any gentleman of the Republi- 
can party to prove that complaints 
against the Union did not originate in 
the North. Here, in our own midst, 
began the war upon the Constitution. 
By men in our own section the train 
was laid which has sundered the Union. 
For a long time there was a powerful 
party in the North denouncing the 
Union, and professedly working for its 
destruction, when there was. not one 
man in all the South who was not de- 
voted to both the Union and the Con- 
stitution. This is history. It is truth. 
The South had no reason to complain, 
and it did not complain, until the com- 
pact was broken by us. And even af- 
ter we had broken it, the South rea- 
soned with us, entreated us to hold 
fast to the compact which their fathers 
and our fathers made—warned us that 
we were undermining the foundations 
of the Union, and did all in their pow- 
er to revive in us a love of the princé- 
ples and policy of our fathers. The 
great Democratic party’ of the North 
remained untainted with the unconsti- 
tutionalisms of anti-slavery until 1848, 
From that tine to the present the party 
has been demoralized by a faction who 
have been vainly trying to split the 
difference between the Constitutional 
rights of the southern half of the Union 
and the treasonous principles of the 
Abolitionists. Since that time there 
has been no party in the North that 
was whole and perfectly sound on the 
principles and practices of the fathers, 
That is what we demand now. Give 
us a party that is clean—a white man’s 
party—a party built upon the princi- 
ples and policy of the founders of the 
Governmeut. There is no other sal- 
vation for our country. Let us see 
what such a party can do to restore 
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the Union. It may be too late ; but it 
is the only hope. At any rate, let the 
people know the whole truth as to the 
real cause of our suffering. Let the 
vail be drawn from the faces of the 
impostors who pretend that they have 
all along been for the Union according 
to the principles and policy of the fa- 
thers. While Seward, and Sumner, 
and Wade, and Lincoln, were making 
specches over the North, to lessen the 
popular love for the Union and the 
Constitution, Jefferson Davis was mak- 
ing speeches to inspire the people with 
a reverence for them. In a speech in 
the Senate, June 27, 1850, he said; 


‘If I have a superstition, sir, which gov- 
erns my mind, and holds it captive, itisa 
superstitious reverence for the Un‘on. If 
one can inherit a sentimeut, I may he said to 
have inherited this ‘om my revslationary 
father.” 


In his celehyaied specca in Maine, 
September 27, 1948, he suid : 


“It I know mysel’, J eve never given a 
vote from a feeliag of hostility to any portion 
of our common country.” 


And again, in the last speech that 
he ever made in the Senate, Dec. 10, 
1860, he declared : 


*-The Tnion of the States forms, in my 
judgment, the best Government instituted 
awong men. It 1s only necessary to carry it 
out in the spirit in which it was formed. Our 
fauhers made a Union of friendly States. 
Now hostshty has beer substituted for fra- 
ternity. Ica)l on men who have heurts, and 
who love the Union, to look the danger in 
theface. This Union is dear to me asa 
Union of fraternal States. Jong have | of- 
fered propositions for «quality in the Union. 
Not a single Republican bas voted for the~. 
We have in vaiu endesvered to secure tran- 
qvi ity, and obtain resrect for the rights to 
which were entitled. As a necessity, not a 
choice, wo have rercorted to the remedy of se- 
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paration. We have never asked for conces- 
sions ; what we wanted was justice.” 


Senator Hunter said: 


“Tf the southern States can obtain gua- 
rantees which will secure their nghts in the 
Union, it is all we ask.” 

And Gov. Letcher, of Virginia, in a 
letter to J. S. Brisbane, dated Nov. 11, 
1861, said : 


“If the North will respect and uphold the 
rights, the Union wilt be perpetual. 


This was all the South demanded as 
a condition of remaining in the Union, 
As long as we observed the compact, 
she loved the Union; she was its 
friend even after we held conventions 
in the North to dissolve it. She de- 
fended it, even while we sent petitions 
to Congress to break it. She asked 
that we should stand by the Constitu- 
tion, and that we should go back to 
the spirit and policy of our fathers. 
We refused. We dared her to go out. 
We told the world that “we couldn’t 
kick her out.” This is, in bricf, the 
whole history of the difficulty. There 
has never been but one possible reme- 
dy; and that is the return of the North 
to the policy that governed the coun- 
cils and acts of the founders of the 
Union. If we cannot get back there 
ourselves, we have no right to ask the 
South to be content with onr reckless 
and ruinous departures. What, then; 
shall we call them “rebels,” because 
they refuse to become our slaves? 
Shall we murder them, because they 
will not admit the negro to be their 
equal? There stand the Constitution 
and the compact! 


. 
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DEMOCRATIC STULTIFICATION, 


Ir is painful to see how some Demo- 
cratic editors flounder about in a misty 
mid-region between the old doctrines 
of Federalism and the Democratic doc- 
trine of State sovereignty. One Dem- 
ocratic exchange says it prefers “ to 
follow Jackson, who was the first lead- 
ing Democrat to rebuke the doctrine 
of State sovereignty.” Our cotempo- 
rary is unhappily ignorant of the po- 
sition of Gen. Jackson on this ques- 
tion as he certainly is of the principles 
of Democracy. Jackson was a strong 
advocate of the sovereignty of the 
States. In his first inaugural he calls 
the States “these sovereign members of 
our Union.” In his first annual mes- 
sage, he calls Congress “the Federal 
Legislature of twenty-four sovereign 
States.” In his second annual message, 
he declares it to be most important to 
sustain ‘ State sovereignties.” In his 
fourth annual message, he eulogized 
the principle of “ State sovereignties.” 
He was clear enough on that point, as 
every Democratic statesman has been 
from the days of Jefferson and Madi- 
son to the present time. In fact, to 
deny the absolute sovereignty of the 
States, is to strike the key-stone out 
of the arch of our system of Govern- 
ment. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence declares “ that these United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States.” When peace 
was made, each of the States was se- 
parately named as a sovereign party 
to the treaty. Two years after the 
peace, the Articles of Confederation 
between these States declared that 


“each State retains its sovercignty, 
freedom and independence.” These 
Articles of Confederation, adopted iw 
1781, constitute the actual date of the 
Union. The nature of this Union may 
be gathered from Article IIL, which 
is as follows : 

**The said States hereby severally enter in- 
to a firm league of friendship with each other 
for their common defense, the security of 
their hberties, and their mutual and general 
welfare, binding themselves to assist each 
othor against all force offered to, or attacks 
made upon thew, or any of them, on account 
of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any other 
preteuse whatever.” 

The Union then was “a league of 
friendship” between these sovereign 
States, “for their common defense, the 
security of their liberties, and their 
mutual and general welfare,” &c. And 
so jealous were those “free and inde 
pendent States” of losing the least 
moiety of their sovereignty, that they 
hesitated four years in forming the 
“league,” or the Union. And when it 
was completed, that same jeulousy of 
losing the least fraction of State sove- 
reignty nearly defeated the objects for 
which the Union was formed. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that the 
States could be induced to keep up a 
sufficient representation in Congress 
to form a quorum. There were no 
adequate means of providing for the 
general defense, or of paying the pub- 
lic debt. To do this, Virginia pro- 
posed a Convention of all the States. 
This was the Couvention which framed 
the present Cunstitution. The instru- 
ment itself shows that, by adopting it, 
the States abandoned no fraction of 
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their sovercignty. They delegated cer- 
tair. powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to be exercised for the general 
benefit, but they surrendered no frac- 
tion of their sovereignty. Madison, 
the father of the Constitution, points 
out this distinction between a delegaled 
and a surrendered power. Ile says: 
“ A delegated is not a surrendered pow- 
er.” The sovereignty remains the im- 
mutable property of the States. They 
were none the less sovereign after they 
had delegated certain of their powers. 
They had only constituted the Federal 
Government the agent of their joint 
- sovereignty, for the gencral benefit. 
The Federal Government, thereforo, 
has no sovereignty. It is only the 
agent of sovereigntics. All its pow- 
ers are derived, or delegated, and, 
therefore, not original, or sovercign 
powers. Sovereignty is, then, with the 
States alone. It is the aggregate will 
of the people of a State. It bears the 
same relation to the body politic that 
a man’s will docs to his body. It can- 
not be divided—it cannot be alien- 
ated. It may be delegated, but it can- 
not be transferred, any more than a 
man may transfer his volition to ano- 
ther.* Madison says : 

“The Constitution of the United States 
was formed by the sanction of the States, 
given by each in its sovereign capacity. It 
adds to its stability and dignity, as well as to 
the authority of the Constitution, that it rests 
on this legitimate and solid fouudation. The 


States, then, be'ng the parties to the Consti- 
tutional compact, and in their sovereign ca- 
—_ it follows of necossity that there can 

no tribunal above their authority to de- 
cide, in the last resort, whether the compact 
made by them be violated, and consequently 
that, es the parties to it, they mutt them- 
selves decide, in the last resort, such ques- 





* See this subject more tully argued in our 
leading article in No. 7 of the 1st vol. of Tan 
Oup Guazo. 
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tions as may be of sufficient magnitude to 
require their interposition.” 

This was the precise ground as- 
sumed by the speakers at the Bergen 
County Festival. It is the doctrine 
held by the Democratic party ever 
since its foundation. The National 
Convention which nominated Mr. Bu- 
chanan declared it in direct terms, by 
affirming the Resolutions of ’98. And 
yet, astonishing vacuity! several Dem- 
ocratic editors have abused the speech- 
es at the above-named meeting. Such 
abuse could only spring from a want 
of proper reading, or from a renuncia- 
tion of the time-honored principles of 
the Democracy. This sentiment has 
not been peculiar to the Democracy. 
It has been shared by the great states- 
men of all parties, North and South. 
It was advocated by Josiah Quincy, 
John Quincy Adams, by Edward Eve- 
rett, when he was a member of Con- 
gress twenty years ago, and has seve- 
ral times been practically, or officially, 
acted upon by the New England States. 
It seems to us that any Democrat who 
denies these principles of absolute 
State sovereignty, and of the right of 
a State, in the language of Mr. Madi- 
son, “to be the judge in the last re- 
sort,” &c., either lacks information, or 
is overborne by cowardice, or has gone 
over to the enemy. There are but 
three horns, and he must be on one of 
them—most likely it is the middle one, 
Some Democratic politicians have con- 
tracted a most disgraceful habit of fal- 
sifying for policy, since this abomina- 
ble war began. We will thank any 
man who dissents from the doctrines 
of the Bergen County Festival to at 
tempt to refute them. by argument, or 
by an appeal to the Constitution. 
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Abuse is casy—as easy as lying. It 
is the weapon of ignorance or lypo- 
crisy, and is such a close imitation of 
the notorious vice of Republican jour- 
nalism, that we are mortified to sce 
any Democratic editor resort to it. But 
they say, there must be no split in the 
Democratic party. Then let them see 
to it that they do not make one. If 
they would have no split in the party, 
let them leave Lincolnism to its fate, 
and return to the old, time-honored 
doctrines of Democracy. The less 
unity we have in the support of a crime 
that deluges our land with blood, the 
better. The sooner the chains of the 
unholy coalition with Abolitionism arc 
broken, the better. What language 
can express the just contempt of an 
honorable man, and a patriot, for the 
mountebank politician who constantly 
denounces the despotism, the crime of 
Abolitionism, and straightway devotes 
the army of his country and the blood 
of his countrymen, to the support of 
its war! All support given to such a 
cause is devoted to the destruction of 
our country. God of heaven, what in- 
fatuation !—what crime! We want 
peace within the borders of the Dem- 
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ocracy ; but it must be peace on Dem- 
ocratic and not on Abolition ground. 
The masses of the party are sound. 
Nine out of ten look upon this war a6 
a stupendous crime against Demo- 
cracy, and against Constitutional lib- 
erty. Let the nine stand fast by their 
old Democratic colors, and the tenth 
man will not be missed, if he happens 
to get swamped in the greenback 


‘marshes of Republicanism. Peace to 


his ashes. But let Democracy, and li- 
berty, and the Union live! There can- 
not be, and there ought not to be, a 
Union without liberty. A forced Union 
is not only an impossibility, its at- 
tempt is a crime. For three years 
now the Democratic party has been 
holding the Goddess of Liberty, while 
the Abolition party committed the act 
of violence upon her sacred body. The 
Democratic masses are, at last, about 
to wash their hands of this foul crime. 
Let every town and county, and State 
be organized on the old platform of 
Democracy. Its banner is Peace and 
Union, in glorious distinction from 
Lincoln’s black and piratical flag of 
War and Disunion. 





PEACE. 
Silius Stalicus says : 
Pax optima rerum. 
Queis Comini novisse datum st. Pax una triumphis 
Innuzeris potior. 
Peace is the greatest blessing 


The gods have in their kindn°ss given to man. _ 
One peace is ever more to be preferred, 
Than triumphs and victories without number, 
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Icanno7 sleep! Why? Midnight 
is without a moon !—without stars ! 
The hour is sullen and still. Why 
should not a man sleep when all na- 
ture is quict in the darkness? There 
is a world within a man, not always 
in harmony with the world without. 
What availeth a quiet pillow to an un- 
quict spirit? Mad thoughts of war 
rush through my brain! War between 
my countrymen !—between my kin- 
dred !—between bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my flesh! An ocean of blood! 
mountains of dead! My countrymen! 
—my friends | Two hundred thousand 
widows! Five hundred thousand or- 
phans! O God, I shall go mad! I 
am torn with alternate fits of rage and 
shame. All day I read of nothing but 
levies of troops; equipments of ficets; 
the drafted; the conscripted. See no- 
thing but soldiers marching and coun- 
ter-marching in the detested and dam- 
nable evolutions of murderous war. 
Ilateful sight! It burns into my eye- 
balls ; it tortures my heart by day; 
freezes my blood. I carry the cursed 
visions to my pillow ; night is made 
hideous. My brain is on fire. In ago- 
ny I begin to pray. My prayers fall 
in broken ejaculations—in curses. I 
call upon God to curse the Abolition- 
ists, the authors of the ruin. I remem- 
ber the commandments of the divine 
One, who said, “love your enemies.” 
I begin to pray for them, but my heart 
smites me in the face. If I loved 
them, I should hate myself. If I 
did not hate them, I should not love 
my country—this bloody incarnation 


of the spirit of cant, sophistry, scdi- 
tion, and murder. I said, this land 
was the abode of peace—the Aboli- 
tionist has made it one of war. We 
were a humane and an enlightened 
people—he has made us a nation of 
savages. We were a united people— 
we lived in fellowship around the at 
tars of our fathers—he has driven us 
apart, and thrown those altars down 
in blood. All nations feared and res- 
pected us. All nations despise us. 
Our name rose upon the peoples of the 
earth, like the sun after a night of 
storm—he has made it a morn of 
blood. Our States stood forth as dis- 
tinct and harmonious as the planets 
of heaven in their orbits—he has set 
them flying apart, like metcors of fire. 

Alas! I remember the glowing 
words of the good old Abbe Raynal, 
who sat there in France contemplating 
the glorious termination of our Revo- 
lutionary struggle, blessing God to 
see us become a free nation. Let me 
refresh mine eyes by reading the 
praise which so great a genius be- 
stowed upon my new-born country : 

“ Heroic country, my advanced age 
“permits me not to visit thee. Never 
“shall I see myself among the res- 
“pectable personages of thy Areapa- 
“gus ; never shall I be present at the 
“deliberations of thy Congress. I 
“shall die without having seen the 
“ retreat of toleration, of* manners, of 
“laws, of virtue, and of freedom. My 
“ashes will not be covered by a free 
“and holy earth ; but I shall have de- 
“sired it; and my last breath shall 
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“bear to heaven an ejaculation for 
“thy prosperity.” 

Alas, good Abbe, rest quiet in thy 
grave! Never more open thine eyes 
to look upon this wretched country ! 
0, seck not to “be present at the de- 
liberations of our Congress !” Draw 
closer the mantle of the grave over 
thine cyes ; that thou mayest not. be 
humiliated by ourownshame. O look 
not upon this doomed land! Thirty 
millions of white men lose their lib- 
erty ina bloody strife for negroes! 
Would that I had been in the grave 
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with thee, before mine eyes had seen 
the desolation of my country ! O, God, 
in Thy wrath, smite the foes of the 
white man! Smite the enemies of my 
country! Put fire into the hearts of 
Thy people; put steel into their hands! 
Teach them that they are not the sons 
of cowards; nor the descendants of 
slaves! 0, give wrath to their 
strength! Let their thoughts be like 
flame, and their words like cannon 
balls! Let black anarchy perish! 
Let the usurpers and the despots die ! 
Let my country live! 





ON RICHES. 


‘ 


TRANSLATID FROM THD GREEK OF ANACRION. 


oe 


Anacreon received a present of ten thousand crowns from ‘Policrates, king of Samos. 
Finding himself possessed of so much money, he was seized with such a dread of thieves, 
that he could not sleep. So he carried back the gift, telling the king that he preferred repose 


to riches, in the iollowing lines: 


Could boundless wealth our years renew, 
I, too, might boun¢less wealth pursue ; 
Would death his tremb'ing victim spare, 
Content the splendid pile to share— 
Yet, since the grave his guest requires, 

Shall barren care my joys control? 
Since the brief Cream of life retires, 

Shall thirst of gold consume my soul? 
No, let the inspiring bowl be mine, 
While with the riches of the vine, 

Warm friendship’s richer treasures blend ; 
Let me in beauty’s lap recline, 

And let the gods my couch attend. 
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TIE SPY SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 


lr we nad no other proof of the ma- 
levolent designs of the party in power, 
than the system of spies and informers 
inaugurated by it, that alone would be 
sufficient to condemn it. In every age 
it has been the custom of despotism 
to employ spies, false witnesses, and 
pretended conspiracies, as the agents 
of its corrupt power. Seneca informs 
us that : 


*¢ Under Tiberius Cesar, the rage of accus- 
ing oz informing was so common as to har- 
rass the peacefal citizens more than a civil 
war. The words of drunken men, and the 
unguarded joke of the thoughtless, were 
taken down and handed to the Emperor.”* 


In that black page of history, which 
so disgraces human nature, containing 
the records of the Roman Emperors in 
_ the decline of Roman virtue, we are 
told that spies and informers were con- 
sidered necessary functionaries of the 
Government. They received, from the 
hands of those who were seeking to 
destroy the liberties of the people, re- 
wards due only to exemplasy patriot- 
ism and public service. The same is 
true of the darkest periods of English 
history. Whenever there was a de- 
sign upon the rights and liberties of 
the people, the Government resorted 
to the system of hired spies and infor- 
mers. Everybody who refused to be 
a tool of despotism was accused of 
having secret designs against their 
country. Pretended plots were disco- 
vered on every hand by those who 
were rewarded for finding out plots. 





These pretended plots were always the 
excuse for the abridgment of the lib- 
erty of the people, and for the perse- 
cution of all whose patriotism and vir- 
tue could not be corrupted. 

This employment of spies and in- 


‘formers is a virtual declaration of hos- 


tilities to the laws that have been or- 
dained for the protection of the people. 
It is proof that the Government has 
designs which it fears to trust with 
the public. It shows a dread and jea- 
lousy of the people. It foreshadows 
an intention to destroy their rights by 
ambuscade. It is, in civil guvern- 
ment, what strategy is in war—a 
scheme to overcome by stealthy ap- 
proaches. None but a corrupt Gov- 
ernment ever degraded itself by the 
use of such instruments. The vilest 
of our race are usually employed in 
this kind of official agency. Tyrants 
select men to watch the people, whose 
word they would not take for the price — 
of a chicken. The liberties of the 
people are thus put into the hands of 
idlers and vagabonds. Men have the 
power of sending you to prison, of de- 
stroying your business, and beggar- 
ing your families, who were never, in 
all their lives, admitted to the society 
of respectable people. Extreme pov- 
erty, united with extreme profligacy 
of character, render them the fit tools 
for every species of craft and wrong. 
Tacitus calls such “instrumenta regni,” 
the implements of government. Woe to 
@ country when the government falls 
into the hands which are skilled in no 
higher elements of power. In a free 














country, where all is in the hands of 
the people, the executive who has re- 
- course to such degraded tools should 
be the first made to fecl their destroy- 
ing edge, The President who places 
the happiness and liberty of a free 
people at the mercy of an organized 
band of paid and secret informers is a 
tyrant and a ‘scoundrel. If there are 
any worse names than these in our 
language, they belong to him also. 
What! shall a proud and brave peo- 
ple stand such a driveling imitation 
of the Neroes and Caligulas of histo- 
ry? Will not the memory of what we 
have too patiently endured for the last 
three years burn into our hearts like 
fire? How we used to pity and des- 
pise the people of Austria for so tame- 
ly submitting to the detestable spy 
system of government! And now, 
how might the Austrians turn round 
to pity and despise us, for submitting, 
with the patience of asses, to a spy 
system far more humiliating and dis- 
gracefu' than any the people of Aus- 
triu haye endured for half a century ! 
How many months is it now, since the 
streets of every northern city and vil- 
lage have been as full of these spices 
as the streets of Rome were in the 
days of Tiberius and Constantius Gal- 
lus. Ammianus Marcellinus gives the 
following account of the perfection of 
the spy system in the time of the last- 
mentioned infamous tyrant : 


«« Another expedient was*to place at covery 
corner of the city certiin obssure person-, 
not likely {o excite suspicion or caution, be- 
cuuse of their apparent msignificance, who 
were to repeat whatever they heard. ‘hese 
persons, by stauding near gent men, or get- 
ting into the houses of the rica, in the dis- 
guise of poverty, reported whatever they 
saw or heard at court, being privatelyadimit- 
ted iuto tho palace by the Lack st hav- 
imyz concerted 1t between themselves to add 
@ yieut deal, from their own mveution, to 
whatever they really saw, or heard, and to 
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make the matter ten times worse. They 
agreed, also, not to mention those speeches 
iu a “od pm yo ve o which the dread of 
impending evil squeezed out of many aguinst 
their will and better judgment.”* ‘ 


This passage is quite as applicable 
to our country, at the present time, as 
to the reign of that most detestable of 
tyrants, Constantius Gallus. Every 
city and village is as full of spies, the 
paid tools of the Provost-Marshals, as 
Egypt was of vermin in the days of 
Pharaoh. 

Two gentlemen cannot stand talk- 
ing together in the public street, with- 
out being approached by a listener in 
the shape of a thievish-looking wretch, 
who will make some excuse for a prox 
imity, which is at once offensive and — 
disgusting to cleanly and well-bred 
persons. The post-oflices are full ot 
these spies of the Administratiou; the 
barber-shops are full of them ; the ho- 
tels, bar-rooms, and restaurants, are 
full of them ; every place is infested 
with them. The decline of Roman li- 
berty was not more fatally marked by 
these dark signs of despotism than the 
decline of American liberty is at the 
present hour. No, nor so much either. 
T’or, Roman liberty was more than half 
a century in running down to the low 
water-mark which we have reached in 
less than three years. We seem ‘to 
have touched the bottom of despotism 
at a single plunge. 





* Excogiiatum est super dis, ul homines qui- 
dam izgauti, Vitrtate Ipst paruin cavendi; ad 
colligendcs iu.iores par Amiochice latera su vw 
ta, destinaentur, relaturi que andirent. Hi ne- 
ragranter e: dissimulanter honoroterum cic: is 
assislenlo, pervadendoque divitum donius egen- 
lium habitu, quicquid nescere pover::atvel audive 
tateniur intromiesi per Postizus in regiam; nun- 
tibant ; id observantes conspirantioe concor:li, 
ut singerent quedam, el coquiia duplicarent wn 
pious: Laupes vero Supprmerent Cas..u18, 
quos Invitis Quampiuamis, form'do malorum 
impendeniium exprimebat.—|14th Book of Am- 
mianus us. 
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A sure accompaniment of the spy 
system in all ages has becn the pre- 
tended discovery of plots and conspi- 
racics, in order to give those who are 
secking the destruction of liberty an 
excuse for their arbitrary deeds. When- 
ever a Tiberius, a Nero, a Calligula, 
or a Constantius Gallus wanted an ex- 
cuse to do some deed of unwonted ty- 
ranny, he used to order his paid spies 
to pretend that they had discovered a 
plot, or conspiracy. During the reign 
of these monsters, conspiracy-making 
was as much the business of the lack- 
eys of the Government as fighting was 
of its Generals. In these disgraceful 
tricks, Lincoln has imitated those great 
masters of the art of destroying lib- 
erty. Even before he reaches the Ca- 
pitol, he pretends to discover a plot to 
destroy him on his way by rail at 
hight from Uarrisburgh. ‘That was 
when he made his grand entrance into 
Washington like a thief, disguised in 
& Scotch cap and cloak—a fitting en- 
trance foy the chosen of such a party! 
But the trick was so bunglingly played 
that everybody saw through the dis- 
guises, and laughed at the too palpa- 
ble fraud ; for he sent his wife and 
children on the doomed train that. was 
to be thrown off the track for the pur- 
pose of dashing hjm to pieces. Nota 
month has passed since the inaugura- 
tion of this shallow disciple of despot- 
ism, that his satraps have not pretend- 
ed to discover some horrible plot to 
destroy the Government ; but, not in 
a single case, have they dared to bring 
a single man to trial before the courts 
of justice for the crimes they pretend 
to have discovered. And the world 
looks on and laughs at this very large 
dealer in bugus plots and conspiracics. 
It is but a few weeks since the inven- 
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tive geniuscg of the Administration 
discovered a horrible plot to free a few 
sick and ragged, and almost naked, 
“rebel” prisoners on Johnson’s Island, 
who were to burn down nearly all the 
citics on the lake, and then make a 
safe escape into Dixie. And, later 
stil, they manufactured a plot for some 
squalid Confederates in Canada to burn 
down Buffalo and Qgdensburgh, and 
do, the Lord knows what other devil- 
try in the name of the “ arch traitor,” 
Jeff. Davis. Secretary Stanton, the 
gull-master-general of the President, 
wrote to a large number of Mayors, 
warning them against the most horri- 
ble and awful conspiracies that were 
ever hatched this side of the infernal 
regions. The public was given to un- 
derstand that “ the Government” had a 
sure thing of it this time—that this 
was not, as all the rest had turned out 
to be—a boyus conspiracy, but a genu- 
ine, nefarious, and damnable plot to 
destroy the Government, and turn 
everything over into the hands of that 
great cut-throat and robber, Jeff. Da- 
vis! Alas, what disappointment! for 
this last alarm proves to be another 
manufactured conspiracy, made out of 
the same matzria!, and fabricated for 
the same purpose, as all the rest that 
have come and gone before it. They 
are all alike the devices of despotism, 
as old as the first tyrant that ever plot- 
ted the overthrow of the liberty of the 
people. To the man who has read the 
history of despotism, these shallow 
tricks are as familiar as the lessons of 
the primer. Ile can trace them all the 
way from the first to the fifteenth, and 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They are an invariable attend. 
ant of the spy system of government 
which has been adopted by the Admin- 











istration. A government which adopts 
the spy system would no more think 
of getting along without the conspi- 
racy trial than a burglar would go 
house-breaking without his skeleton 
keys and wrenching irons. How long 
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shall the people endure these shallow, 
these insulting tricks? How long 
shall their liberty and their honor be 
trifled with by blaspheming fanaticism 
and bloody imbecility ? 
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Tenrz Montss 1x THe Sournern States: April-June, 1863. By Lieut.-Colonel Freemantle, 
Coldstream Guards. New York : Published by John Bradburn, (successor to M. neers 


47 Walker street. 1864 


Tue author of this book, a Lieut-Col. 
in the Coldstream Guards, one of the 
most celebrated regiments in the Eng- 
lish army, has done the public, both of 
Europe and America, a great service. 
He has written what bears the evi- 
dence of being a truthful book. Ina 
three months’ journey through every 
part of the South, he wrote from day 
to day what he saw and heard from 
the officers and soldiers, of the army, 
from gentlemen of official station, and 
from private citizens, and the ladies. 
Nothing is extenuated, and naught 
seems sct down in malice. To those 
who wish to get at the truth in regard 
to the temper and condition, and pros- 
pect of the southern people, in the 
midst of the inhuman war which is 
waged upon them by the Abolitionists, 
this book will be most welcome. Col. 
Freemantle landed ‘in Texas in April, 
1863. He thinks the Texans a‘rough, 
wild, honest people, living in a coun- 
try “where every white man is as good 
as another, (by theory,) and every 
white female is, by courtecy a lady, 
there is only one class.” This remark, 


which every well informed gentleman 
knows to be true, is a very handsome 
refutation of the falsehood with which 
the Abolitionists have indoctrinated 
their dupes in the North, that the so- 
cial condition of the non-wealthy white 
people is deplorable in the South. It 
is not so. There the social ban is upon 
color. If the white man is as poor ag 
Lazarus, if he is, at the same time, a 
decent, well-behaved citizen, he is ins 
variably treated with the respect due 
a respectable member of socicty, 
There is no such narrow and odious 
distinction between a rich and a poor 
white man in the South, as there is in 
the North. Our author’s description 
of the personnel of the hero of San Ja- 
cinto is brief, but unique : “In appear- 
ance he is a tall, handsome old man, 
much given to chewing tobacco, and 
blowing his nose with his fingers.” 
At this time Gen. Banks was progress- 
ing with his invasion of the State of 
Texas. Col. Freemantle says: 

‘¢Banks himself is much despised as a sol- 


dier, and is always called by the Confederates 
Mr. Commissary on account of the 
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efficient manner in which he performed the 
duties of that office for ‘Stonewall’ Jackson 
m Virginia. The officer who is supposed 


to command the advancing Federals is 
Weitzel ; and he is acknowledged by all to be 
an able man and a good soldier.” 


This seems to confirm what we have 
before heard hinted, that even Lin- 
coln had such a poor opinion of Banks’s 
military skill that he is only kept as 
an automaton at the head of his army 
as a political general. This may ex- 
plain the sudden start he has taken to 
play over again the role of Ben. But- 
ler in Louisiana. Finding that after 
three years he has made no mark as a 
military man, he plunges into the 
paths of despotism, determined to make 
his mark as a tyrant, if he cannot as a 
general. 

Col. Freemantle gives a picture of 
the condition of the “ slaves” in Texas, 
which will astonish those who know 
nothing of the matter except from 
northern books and newspapers. He 
Bays : 

Ci 
drive in his ambulance, and I saw inaumer, 
able negroes and negresses parading about 

‘the streets in the most outrageously grand 
costumes—silks, satins, crinolines, hats with 
feathers, laces, mantles, &c., forming an ab- 
surd contrast to the simple dresses of their 
reper Bay a 
which were often lent to them on Sunday af 


ternoons ; all seemed intensely happy and 
satisfied with themselves.” 


Any gentlemc.: who has ever been 
South will at once recognize this as a 
true picture of the general condition 
of the “slaves.” It may almost be said 
that until a man has been in the South 
he has never seen a truly happy negro. 

On his way from Texas to Louisiana 
the Colonel met with a number of de- 
serters from Grant’s army. He says: 

“There were forty or fifty Yankee desert- 
ers here from the army besieging Vicksb 


These Yankee deserters, on being asked thle 
reasons for deserting, generally replied :— 
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‘Our Government bas broken faith with us. 
We enlisted to fight for the Union, and not 
to hberate the G—d d—d niggers.’” 


At; Monroe our author had a talk 
with a number of “slaves” who had fled 
in great terror from Harrisonsburg, 
when an army attacked that place. He 


says : 


“Shortly after day-light a number of ne- 
arrived from Scien msburg, and they 
Seseribed the a going on ; they 
said they were ‘ 1 skeered,’ and one of 
them told me he would ‘rather be a slave to 
his master all his life than a white man and 
a soldier.’’ All spoke of the Yankees with 
great detestation, and expressed wishes to 
have nothing to do with such ‘ bad people,’” 


Col. Freemantle visited Jackson, the 
capital of Mississippi,-a short time af- 
ter Gen. Grant vacated that city. The 
description he gives of the conduct of 
that officer is of a character that will 
make his cheeks burn, we think, if he 
ever reads it. He says: 


*¢ All the numerous factories have been 
burnt down by General Grant, who was, of 
course, justified in so doing ; but during the 
short space of thirty-six hours, in which Gen. 
Grant leeed thi “ city, poe ag wan- 
tonly pi nearly private houses, 
They om gutted all the stores, and destroyed 
what they could not carry away. All this 
must have been done under the very eyes of 
Gen. Grant, whose name was 1n the book at 
the Bowmont' House Hotel. I saw the ruins 
of the Roman Catholic Church, om 3 
house, together with many other b 
which could in no way be identified with the 
Confederate Government. The whole town 
was a miserable wreck. Nothing could ex- 
eced the intense hatred and fury with which 
its excited citizens spoke of the outrages they 
had und e—of their desire for a bloody 
revenge. I had previously heard the Jackso- 
nians spoken of as not parti zealous 
for the war. Heaven knows Gen. Grant had 
now converted them into good and earnest 
rebels. 


-The author was entertained by Gen. 
Johnston, and gives some interesting 
incidents, showing the deep hatred 
which Mr. Lincoln has driven into the 
minds and hearts of the southern peo- 


es seated around the camp fire in 
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the evening, one of the officers remarked to 
me, ‘I can assure you, Colonel, thai nine out 
of ten in the South would soover beceme 
subjects of Queen Victoria than return to ihe 
Union.’ *Nine ous of ten!’ sard Gen Tohv- 
sion, ‘ninety-pine out of a iimnded.’ But 
the compliment was rather spoiled when 
soiue one else sand they would prefer to serva 
under the Emperor of the Fiench or the Eu. 
peror of Japan, to r.turmyg to the domiuion 
o! Uncle Abe; ano it was sul more dwiaged 
W.eu another alluded in on uncer tune to she 
ivierpal rezions as @ more uvreeable alterna- 
tive than re-uniox with the Yunices.” 

Col. Kreemantle gives the following 
account of the character and discipline 
of -the southern soldiers : 

** After having lived with to veterans of 
Brage und Lee, I was abe to form x still 
Mizher esiawate of the Confederate soldiers. 
‘Lueir obedience and jo:ibearuvece iu success, 
their discipline auder diraster, tbeir putience 
uuder sutfering, under huidshipy, or when 
wounded, aud weir boundiess devotion to 
their country. under uli ciicumstuuces, are 
beyoud all pruise.” 

The forbearance of the soldicrs in 
ruccess is due almost entirely to their 
Generals. Our soldiers were the same 
under McClellan. If, under Tooker, 
Pope, Burnside and Grant, they have 
committed these excesses, which Gen. 
McClellan in one of his orders des- 
cribes as being so fatal to the discip- 
line and honor of a svldicr, the dis- 
grace should be charged to the cum- 
manding officer, who encourages or 
permits marauding and plunder. 

In illustration of the spirit of hatred 
which this war has driven into cnd 
through the mind of the South, the au- 
thor mentions having heard Gen. Mau- 
ry soliloquizing over our flag in the 
fullowing strain :—“ Well, 1 never 
shvuld have believed that 1 could have 
lived to see the day in which to detest 
that old flag.” 1t was, indeed, a sad 
reflection, for Gen. Maury and the sou- 
thern people were all devoted to. that 
old flag, when a powerful party here 
in the North were, iu the lunguage of 
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the Tribune, denouncing it as a “ po- 
luted rag,” and “a flaunting lic.” 

At Mobile, Col. Freemantle saw more 
of the horror with which the negroes 
regard the northern army : 
_“Toverheard two negroes discussing af 
fairs in general; they were depiming the 
war, rnd ex ressing their hatred of the Yane 
kees for bringing ‘sifferment on us 0s well 
as oar misters.’ Bot ot these had evident 
ly » great aversion to being ‘run off,’ as they 
culled 1% Ono of them wore Lis master’s 
sword, of which he was very proud, aud he 


8 rult:¢ about in © must amusing und cunse- 
gueutial wanner ” 


Ilow many of these poor creatures 
have been “run oft” into miseries that 
will be untold until that dread day 
when these wretches will stand before 
a tribunal from which there will be no 
appeal! 

We have, in this book, an-interest- 
ing account of the author’s interview 
with Mr. Benjamin, the Sectetary of 
State of the Confederacy, which may, 
we suppose, be taken as a fair speci 
men of the spirit of sentiment of the 
southern people in relation to the 
charge of being rebels : 


*‘He said the Confederates wero move: 


anused than wnnosed at the tern: ‘revel,’ 
which was ro constantly applied to them; but 
he only wished mudly .o remark, thai su or- 
der to be a ‘ievel,’ a person wot rebel 
ayuinst +owe Ove who his aright to p,ovein 
Lins; and Le thought it woulu be very d-fli- 
ut to ciscover such @1jpht as cxisung in 
tue noruien over the sovihern States. Ta 
orcer 10 prepare &® treaty of veace, he snid, 
‘it would only be necessury tv wiite on o 
llwuk sheet of paper the wuads sely govern- 
ment. act the Yunkees accord wart, aud whey 
baht til) up the paper iu avy wauner they 
chose. We cou’s want any S‘ute that doesu’t 
Want us; Lat we euly wish that each Siate 
rLould cecicednly upon its own desipy. 
Al. we aie pudyylwy tor as tu be let alcne.’” 


Wiat a contrast is this to the swag- 
ger, bravado, and ill-mannered vio- 
lence of une of our Republican politi- 
cians! The language of Mr. Benja- 
nin is that of a man who is both sin- 
cere and in earnest, from the highest 
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motives that stir the pride and honor 
of mankind. Listen to the coarse and 
impudent language of a Republican 
Senator, or member of Congress, com- 
pared with the’calm and. gentlemanly 
tone which Cul. Freemantle declares 
tu be the habitual temper and style of 
the southern people! The very inde- 
cency of the manner of the Republi- 
can politicians is proof that they know 
themselves to be in the wrong. In re- 
lation to retaliation for the outrages 


, committed upon the families and pri- 


vate property of the southern people, 
our author heard Gen. Longstreet say, 
“although it might be fair and just re- 
taliation to apply the torch, (in Penn- 
sylvania,) yet doing so would demor- 
alize the army, and ruin its now ex- 
cellent discipline. Private property 
is to be therefore rigidly protected.” 

And this good order was wigidly en- 
forced when the Confederates came in- 
tu Pennsylvania. Colonel Frecmantle 
Bays : 

**I went into Chambersburg again, and 
witnessed the singular good behavior of the 
troops towards the citizens. To any one who 
ha. seen, as I have, the ravages oi the north- 


ern troops in southern towns, this forbear- 
ance seems most commenduble aud surpris- 


ing. ” 


Ile thinks the Pennsylvanians in the | 


neighborhood of Chambersburg are a 
quecx people. He says: 


**They openly state that they don’t caro 
which side wins, provided they are left alune. 
They abuse Lincoin tremendously.” 


This kind of indifference, Col. Free- 
mantle did not understand ; but it is 
easily explaincd—the unimaginative 
temper and strong common sense of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch in that region 
teach them that the war is fur negroes 
and not for white men; they being 
white men, cannot sympathize with 
such wu war. Of tke final results of 


this bloody strife, thé author says he 
never founda single man in doubt in 
all his journey, over every part of the 
South : 


**A'l are prepared to urdergo still groater 
sacritices— they contemplate and prepa'e to 
receive greater reverses, which it is impossi- 
Lle to avert. They look to a succesful ter- 
mination ot the war as certain, alihough few 
are sanguine enough to fix a speedy date tor 
it, and nearly aJl bargain for its lasting as 
long as Lincolu’s P.esidency. Altuough I 
have always been with the C nfederates in 
tho tame of their misfortunes, yet I never 
heard any péiaon use a despoudiwg word as 
to the result of the struggle.” 


Cul. Freemantle’s book effectually 
disposes of the innumerable falsehoods 
“the government” has been sending 
over the wires fur three years, in rela- 
tion to demoralization and insubordin- 
ation in the southern army. Hesays: 


*¢1 have lived in bivouacs with all the : ou- 
thern armies, which are as distinct from one 
another us che Brush 1s fiom the Avsirian, 
and I have never once seen au instance of in- 
tubordivation.” 


In like manner he refutes the legion 
of lies we have had from the govern- 
ment telegraph about cruelty to the 
northern prisoners of war. Ie says : 


**{ never saw a Federal prisoner i'l-treat- 
ed or iusulted in any way. although ‘ have 
travelet huudreds ot miles in their com- 


pany.” 

The conclusion this impartial and 
disinterested observer comes to after 
visiting every part of the South, is 
that the North is engaged in a hope- 
less cffurt at subjugation. Ile says: 


‘¢ This war is essentially a war of conquest. 
If evor a nation did wage such a war, the 
North is now engaged, with determination 
worthy of a more hopeful cause, in endeav- 
oring to conquer the South ; bat the more I 
think of all that I have seen in the Confede- 
rate States of the devotion of the whole po- 
pulation, the more I feel inclined to ray with 
Gen. Polk : ‘How can you sabjugate a peo- 
ple like this? and even supposing that their 
extermination were a feasible plun, I never 
can believe that iu the Nimeteenth Century 
the civilized world will be condemned to wit- 
ness the destruction of such a gallant race,” 








This is the last sentence of Colonel 
Freemantle’s most interesting book. 
We envy not the man who has such a 
bad heart that he does not say amen 
to the closing lines. The man that 
wishes to see that people exterminated, 
or subjugated even, is himself, at least, 
a villain. The day for calling hard 
things by soft names is past. It is 
too late to tamper any longer with the 
atrocious despotism that tramples the 
States and the Constitution under the 
same hoof of lawless power. 


HON. JAMES W. WALL. 
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The conclusions of Col. Freemantle 
will be the verdict of the civilized 
world. We are in the wrong—even 
more so, if possible, than Russia is in 
its bloody despotism over the gallant 
Poles. We are making for ourselves 
a name which will be, and ought to be, 
despised by the friends of justice and 
liberty all over the world! The day 
shall come when-our *own sons shall 
despise us—when a new and wiser 
generation shall say that we were 
mad } 





e 


HON. JAMES W. WALL. 


We give this month an excellent 
likeness of Hon. James W. Wall, of 
New Jersey. Mr. Wall is known 
throughout the United States as one 
of the men who have never faltered in 
the duty of adherency to the pure 
principles of Democracy, and of de- 
nouncing the usurpation and despot- 
ism of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration. 
His great ability, which has been fear- 
lessly dedicated to the cause of Dem- 
ocracy and his country, rendered him, 
at the outset of the war, so much the 
terror of the Abolitionists, that they 
seized him and threw him into Fort 
Lafayette ; but finding that they could 
not frame even an excuse for his de- 


tention, and perceiving that the out- 
rage was telling fearfully against the 
Republican party in New Jersey, they 
were obliged to humiliate themselves 
so far as to liberate him without any 
sort or form of complaint. Col. Wall 
was only a few days within the walls 
of the “ Republican” bastile, but they 
were long enongh to inflict an eternity 
of shame upon the Lincoln Cabinet. 
While he represented New Jersey in the 
United States Senate, they were care- 
ful never to provoke a fresh opportu- 
nity for the display of his strength. 
There was no man in the Senate to 
whom these cowardly wretches were 
more polite and respectful, 
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—The Republican papers are flattering 
themselves that the Democratic party is Abo- 
litionized, but if they will possess themselves 
of patience to wait until the meeting of the 
Chicago Convention, on the 4th of July, they 
will be most decidedly undeceived. The (to 
them) pleasant delusion arises from the state- 
ment of some members of Congress, that 
“slavery” is dead, and that it cannot be res- 
tored ; but this is a conclusion that necessa- 
rily carries with it the idea that the Union is 
never to be restored, and that the South is to 
be conquered by the North, and evermore 
held down under the bloody hand of power. 
Neither of these conclusions does any Demo- 
crat admit. Slavery” is a matter that con- 
cerns the States—any State has a right to 
abolish it, or to establish it. The southern 
States will never abolish it—not, certainly, 
until their opinions undergo a material 
or radical change. The position of the 
masses of the Democratic party on the 
subject has not been changed, nor will 
it be, because it is right. To say that the in- 

. stitution of “slavery” is dead in the South, 
is to say that the Constitution is dead—it is 
to say that the Union will never be restored, 

, and that the North is to keep up an immense 
standing army for all time to hold those States 
in subjugation. The impression prevails that 
the Chicago Convention will act upon the 
‘‘Republican” theory that the institutions and 
rights of the southern States are gone for- 
ever. But the Chicago Convention will act 
upon a theory directly the reverse of that; 
or, if it does not, there will be another Con- 
vention which will not only bear the name, 
but the princreres of Democracy. 


—A cotemporary thinks ‘‘the Presidential 
campaign should be conducted with great 
prudence and caution by the Democracy.” 
If by prudence and caution he meant tender- 
ness towards Mr. Lincoln, the Republicans 
and their war, then the man that recommends 
such a course is either destitute of sagacity, 
or he has been greenbacked into a plot to de- 
moralize and defeat the Democratic party. 
The true policy is to attack the Administra- 
tion without fear, and without mercy. At- 
tack is easier than defense. That is a uni- 


versal law in physics and morals. Impetus 
is stronger than vis inertia—motion is master 
of weight. The policy of the Administration 
has been to keep the opposition on the de- 
fensive, by assailing its character and its mo- 
tives. Through the weakness or the treach™ 
ery of the leaders of the Democratic party, 
the Administration has been entirely success- 
ful in its trick of aggressive party warfare. 
All this must be reversed. The satraps of 
the President have bullied everywhere—in 
the cars, in the stages, in the steamboats, in 
the bar-rooms, and in the street. Now let 
the friends of the Constitution and the laws 
take their turn at these leather-lunged har- 
pies. Charge upon them, wherever and when- 
ever they dare to open their impudent mouths, 
They have clothed themselves with lies, as 
with a garment—tear it off, and expose their 
nakedness and deformity. That is the only 
chance for the success of the Democracy. 


—A cotemporary says, ‘‘the fact that the 
people of the United States even tolerate a 
President who does not blush to own that he 
receives instructions through spiritual me- 
diums, proves that we are a nation of the 
greatest fools that ever lived.” No, sir; it 
proves that we» are just such fools as have 
ever lived. Voltaire exclaimed, ‘‘Tell me 
how it comes about that the Asiatic balder- 
dash upon astrology and alchymy has gone 
round the world and governed it?” We are 
the same now, except that, instead of Asiatic, 
we have the African balderdash. Our alchy- 
my is African ; but, as such stupidity admits 
of no degrees of comparison, we can only 
vote our age the assenine honors of other ge- 
nerations of fools. It may not be a little 
mortifying to men of sense to know that the 
world is looking on and laughing to see us 
governed by spiritual mediums, sorcerers, 
and all sorts of jugglers, but there is a little 
consolation in the reflection that most other 
nations have gone through similar periods of 
delusion and folly. There is one thing our 
experience for the past three years has done— 
it has effectually taken the starch out of our 
pride. We were great boasters ; but it will 
be, at least, half a century before we shall get 
cheek to boast again. - 
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—The following exquisite poem was written by Mrs. Helen Rich, who is certainly one of the 
most gifted women of genius in our country : 


OLD LETTERS. 


There, sponk in whispers, fold me to thy heart, 
Dear love, for I have roamed a weary, weary way, 
Bid my vague terrors with thy kiss depart, 
Oh! Ihave been among the dead to-day ! 
And, like a pilgrim to some martyr’s shrine, 
Awed with the memories that crowd my brain, 
Foaring my voice I woo the charm of thine, 
Tell mo thou livest—lovest yot again, 


Not among qraves but lelfers old and dim, 
Yellow and precious have I touched the past, 
Reverent and prayerful as we chant a hymn 
Amonq the aisles where saints their shadows cast. 
Reading dear names on faded leaf that here 
Was worn with foldings tremulous and fond, 
These drowned in flashing of a tender tear, 
Or with death's tremble pointing ‘‘ the beyond.” 


And, love, there came a flutter of white wings, 
A stir of snowy robes from out the deep 

Of utter silence.as I read the things 
I smiled to trace before I learned to weep. 

And the hands whose clasp was magic long ago, 
Came soft before me till I yearned to press 

Mad kisses on their whiteness—then the wo, 
The sting of death, or chill of nothingness. 


One was afar—whose golden sands made dim 
The shining steps of the poor trickster, Timo, 
And one was lost. Ah! bitter grief for him ~ 
Who wrecked his manhood in the depths of crime, 
Another—beautiful as morning's beam 
Flushing the orient—laid meckly down 
Among the daisies, dreaming love’s glad dream, 
And one sweet saint now wears her starry crown, 


And thus there stole delicious odors still 
From out those relics of the charmed past, 

Sighs from the lips omnipotent to will 
And win rich tribute to the very last. 

But death or change had been among my flowers, 
And all their bloom had perished, so that I 

Yield my sad thoughts to the compelling powers 
Of the bright soul I worship till I dic.’ 

Nay, never doubt me—for my love's divine 

And tearful past—I know my fulure thine. 
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—The Rochester Union says, that the insti-’ 


tution of *‘slavery” in the South is a thing of 
the ‘‘past.” In no otherwise, sir, than the 
Constitution of your country is a thing of the 
past. It is conceded that Mr. Lincoln has 
stolen a hundred and fifty thousand ‘‘slaves,” 
or, put it at two hundred thousand ; buteven 
if he had stolen every ‘‘slave” in the South, 
that would not abvulish the institution. That 
will not be abolished, not by us, certainly, 
until we abolish those States. How much of 
this kind of foolishness is talked here in the 
North! 


—Madam De Steal wrote a novel in which 
she satirised Tallyrand as a fussy old woman. 
The next time they met in a large company, 
Tallyrand said to her, ‘‘Madam, I am told 
you have written a book in which you and I 
are disguised as females.” A less gifted, but 
a@more disagreeable and impudent woman 
than Madam De Steal, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stow, we hear, is writing another book, in 
which Lincoln and herself, and several other 
parties, are to be diszuised as patriots. 

—Mr. Blow, abolition member for Missou- 
ri, in a late speech in Congress, said, ‘This 
is an Abolition Government, and this is an 
Abolition Congress, and the army is an Abo- 
lition army.” All true enough Mr. Blow, ex- 
cept that the army is not, in itself, Abolition, 
but is used, or misused, for that guilty pur- 
pose. 

-~A retired General, who was two years in 
the war, and had the discretion to keep him- 
self out of battle, and is now retired from 
old age, upon a fat office, to which the Abo- 
litionists have elected him, is in the habit of 
boasting that he ‘* never enjoyed anyth'ng so 
much in his life as a battle.” He must mean 
that he enjoyed it at that sublime ~po:nt 
where— 

** Distance lends er chan ment to the view.” 

His love of battles must be purely poetical, 
like that of the prince, pirate, and poet, who 
followed the age of Ossian, Regnor Lod!irog, 
who was as great a coward as rogue, and said, 
“The battle is as grateful to mo as the smile 
of a virgin in the bloom of youth; as the 
kiss of a young widow in a retired apart- 
ment.” But Regnor Lodbrog did all his 
fighting in his verses, as our famous draw- 
ing-room General does his in swect chit-chat 
with the ladies. 
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--A member of Congress who says things 
in his speeches which ull his friends know he 
does not, believe, gives as an excuse that he 
cannot help the common frailty of desiring 
to be popular. That is, he does foolish 
things for the sake of pleasing foolish peo- 
ple. In such cases the fool and his honor 
are soon parted. Such fellows resemble a 
bursting squib with this motto under it: pe- 
ream dum luceam—*‘let me perish if I do but 
shine.” ; 

—Sir Henry Wotton defined an ambassa- 
dor, ‘‘ one who is sent to lie for the good of 
his country.” If Sir Henry lived in this 
country at the present time, he would define 
a Congressman, a white man who is sent to 
Washington to lie for the benfit of negroes. 


—That great ornament of the English 
Bench, Chief Justice Holt, once replied toan 
earnest entreaty to stretch a point of lawa 
little, ina case’ where equity evidentiy de- 
manded it: ‘‘ We cannot alter the law till the 
law-makers direct us; we must conform to 
the law, as it is at present, not what it will be 
to-morrow ; we are upon our oaths so to do.” 
How unlike a great majority of Judges in our 
country, who have allowed: themseives to 
become the truculent tools of usurpation and 
d2spotism. 

—The Boston Advertiser says, that ‘‘ Presi- 
dent Lincoln is doing the best he can, under 
the circumstances, to execute the Constitu- 
tion.” There is no doubt of it, and he has 
pretty thoroughly executed it, too. 

—Wendel Phillips, in his last lecture in 
New York, said: “It is time that we knew 
where we are going.” If he keeps on a little 
farther, the devil will tell him all about it. 


—Pliny describes a race of men w-th heads 
Eke dogs, who barked instead: of speaking. 
To read the attempts at speaking of some of 
Mr. Lincoln’s new bayonet-elected members 
of Congress, one might conclude that he had 
found some of the descendants of Pliny’s 
barking men. They must be a sorry set of 
adventurers, or they would never pretend to 
represent a constituency which they know 
would sooner send them to the gallows than 
to Congress, if they had their free way about 
it. 

—A French writer, in referring to the in- 
terminable pages of Mr. Seward’s diplomatio 
correspondence, thinks their author ‘‘ wrote 
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thus voluminously with the vanity of suppos- 
ing he was writing for posterity.” But how, 
we should like to know, does a man expect 
to reach’ posterity with such heavy baggage ? 
—The New York World says, ‘“There can no 
longer be any reasonable doubt that the very 
large army which has been called for by the 
President is intended, not to put down the 
rebellion, but to re-elect himself.” And yet, 
believing this, the World is for giving Mr. 
Lincoln more men, to be used for this same 
purpose. The World states the case correct- 
ly, but yet what cheek it has to advise the 
emocratic party to place more money and 
men at the disposal of the usurper and des 
pot! 
_ —The Citizen, an able paper published at 
Frederick, Maryland, alluding to the policy 
of the Administration to allow no real Mary- 
lander to vote in that State, says: ‘‘ We are 
progressing—the Fate of Maryland can not 
yet be read. ‘There is—or will be a future— 
and we say to men who revere the institutions 
of our futhers—prspam not—be patient— 
wait for the HEREAFTER!” But the thought 
is indeed a sad one, that a once free people 
must wait so long to revenge their wrongs. 
There is never so good a time o throttle des- 
potism as at its start. Every hour of delay 
is the loss of the people, or the gain of the 
despot. We have no doubt the day will come 
when Maryland will again be free—when the 
scoundrels whom Lincoln has sent into the 
. State to control it, will flee ; but the redemp- 


tion will doubtless come through blood. 
—The editor of a Republican paper in New 


Jersey amuses his readers with libels upon 
the editor of THz Oxrp Guarp. He is the 
type of his class. Before he became an edi- 
tor, he was a wretched country pedagogue, 
his body full of mercury, and covered frog 
head to foot with ulcers and ointments, who 
looxed as though he had escaped from his 
surgeon at the risk of his life, to peddle ob- 
scene books in a neighboring county. Laza- 
rus was an Adonis compared to him ; but the 
dogs did not lick his sores; or if they did, 
they died. 

—A gentleman whose acquaintance we had 
the pleasure of making in London, a few 
years ago, asks, “what will your children 
think when they come to read the history of 
your country under the Administration of Mr. 
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Lincoln?” They will think they are reading 
the history of highwaymen. 


—A Maine paper calls Ben. Butler ‘a cut- 
throat.” Yea, and is he not a cut-purse as 
well? When Banks was appointed to succeed 
him, he declared that he would find New Or- 
leans ‘‘a squeezed lemon.” If in nothing 
else, he is bold in one thing—he does not 
blush. to boast of his crimes. 


[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


—Dr. Didymus Shoddy, L. G. 8. O. T. RB. 
A. O. A. T. F., begs leave to inform the citi- 
zens of the happy United States, that he has 
made the most valuable and astonishing dis- 
coveries in medical science, which enable 
him to be very useful to his fellow-men in 
this new and improved condition of society. 
His Grand Reduciug Plaster, if applied to the 
feet, hands, or ears, will, in a short time, re- 
duce the size of those organs, as if by magic. 
The benign effects of the new dispensation 
are seen in the sudden elevation to places of 
wealth and power of thousands who were born, 
under the providence of Almighty God, in the 
lower ranks of life, and who are forced, by 
that same Divine Providence, to take the evi- 
dences of their low origin along with them 
into their new and elevated spheres. Dr. 
Shoddy’s wonderful Plaster entirely over- 
comes the effects of low birth and of Divine 
Providence in a few hours, and leaves the pa- 
tient rejoicing in the possession of these sure 
signs of good blood—small feet, hands and 
ears. Ladies, especially the wives of con- 
tractors, who find it impossible to get dia- 
mond rings over the joints of their fingers, 
will find this a safe and invaluable remedy. 
Price $100 in greenbacks, or $200 in gold. 

Dr. Shoddy is permitted to refer to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who is now under treatment, 
to ex-Mayor Oydyke, Park Godwin, Gen. But- 
ler, and Judge Busteed. 


Postscript 1. Presuming that the unlearn- - 


ed may not be able to understand Dr. Shod- 
dy’s titles, he begs to say that they mean, 
Late Grand Surgeon of the Army of Abraham 
The First. ° 

Postscript 2. Dr. Shoddy’s motives for 
charging $100 more in gold than in green- 
backs are purely patriotic, to encourage the 
Government currency. 
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“T stand a living witness of the worse than inquisitorial 


practices of this Administration” 











